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Meet the management team | 


Every month Alaska People features 
a BLM Alaska Management team mem- 
ber. The August interview is with Don 
Runberg, Fairbanks District Manager. 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


As second in command of 
the Fairbanks District Office 
for the past eight years, Don 
Runberg's recent appointment 
as Fairbanks district manager 
has been particularly sweet . 
"Having been assistant district 


manager for those years 
definitely makes’ this job 
easier,”))) Runberg (says. aie lan 


more familiar with programs, 
people and issues than a new 
person would be." 

Raised in Idaho, Runberg 
has a natural love for the 
woods. Summers were spent 
working for timber protection 


associations in northcentral 
Idaho.) eine the se bipg timben 
country he saw _ the last 


operating log flumes in the 
United States during the log 


drives on the Clearwater 
River. 
After a year at the 


University of Idaho in Moscow, 
Runberg joined the U.S. Air 
Force where he worked as a 
radar mechanic on the fire 
control system of the F89D, a 
fighter interceptor. 

Returning to college, 
Runberg spent summers in the 
Payette National Forest and 
Council, ID, gaining 
experience in timber, fire 
control and campgrounds. 

In 1961, with a degree in 
forestry from the University 
of Idaho, Runberg started his 
BLM career as a forester in 
the’) Boise’) District: He 
broadened his background with 
realty and natural resource 
specialist jobs, working in 
operations and_ contracting, 
range improvements and 
"desert entry" groups (people 
who obtained desert lands and 


Don Runberg 


developed them with irrigation 


projects). He was also on the 
first fire overhead team 
dispatched from the Boise 


Interagency Fire Center. 

His first trip to Alaska was 
on a fire in 1969. Later that 
year, he transferred to 
Shoshone as a realty 
specialist. A 1974 transfer to 
Washington, D.C., brought a 
new perspective on BLM 
management issues. Working 
in the Branch of Lands and 
Resources, Runberg 
specialized in rights-of-way 
and environmental impact 
statements for ROWs in 
Wyoming, California and Utah. 

Early in 1977 Runberg led 
the coordination and 
implementation of the act 
transferring the National 
Petroleum Reserve in Alaska 
from the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of 
the Interior and BLM. After 
his second exposure to Alaska 
he applied for the Fairbanks 
assistant district manager's 
position and was selected in 
1978: 

Traveling has always been 
Runberg's favorite pasttime. 
He's traveled in 47 of the 50 
united states. In the last few 


continued on back page 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


A nine-acre wooded area 
overlooking a bend in_ the 
Chena River was dedicated 
July 14, 1986 as the site for 
the new BLM Fairbanks 
District office. Those on hand 
for the presentation were the 
Fort Wainwright Color Guard, 
Reverend Donel Leach, who 


gave the invocation, and 
master of ceremonies Mike 
Penfold, who introduced 


Speakers: U.S. Senators Ted 
Stevens and Frank Murkowski, 


J. Steven Griles, Assistant 
Secretary of the _ Interior, 
David O'Neal, Deputy 
Director for BLM , and Jim 
Barnette, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Alaska 
Department of Natural 
Resources. 


The new office building, 
due for completion in 1938 on 
Theme Owe 2 amIVille Si temsrin 
Fairbanks, will provide 
one-stop shopping for people 
requiring Alaska land status 
information. Also sharing the 
site will be a newly-built 
Department of Natural 
Resources office building. 


Owen takes AFS helm 


‘Tom Owen and his wife, Jean. 


Site dedication of 


new FDO building 


Presently there is a 
seven-mile drive between the 
BLM Fairbanks District Office 
on Fort Wainwright, where 
federal lands files are kept, 
and the State of Alaska 
Department of Natural 
Resources building at 3 1/2 
Mile Airport Way, where state 
lands files are housed. When 
the new BLM and DNR office 
buildings are completed, a 
common parking lot will adjoin 
the offices. Both agencies 
plan to develop a computer 
system allowing more 
compatible exchange of 
information. @ 


Deputy Director David O’Neal looks 
over Senator Ted Stevens shoulder as 
Stevens sites a corner stake for the 
proposed Fairbanks District Office 


building. 
by Sharon Durgan Wilson 

"I've seen the best 
Fairbanks mnasig com OLLenior.) i. 


beautiful sunny weather and 
90 degree temperatures," says 
Tom Owen, new Alaska Fire 
Service manager. "Now I want 
to see the worst it has to offer 
-— if it doesn't hit 70 degrees 


below this winter, I'll be 
disappointed." 

Owen, former district 
manager at Carson City, 


Nevada, came aboard July 14. 
With a son, daughter-in-law 
and grandson already living in 
Fairbanks, he and his wife are 
pleased with the move. 

With a graduate degree in 
forestry, Owens' exposure to 
fire began in 1961 when he 
was a forester and later a fire 
control officer for BLM's Utah 
Vernal District. 
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AS ita 
program analyst he soon 
moved to Phoenix to become 
the first coordinator at the 
Phoenix training school from 
1967-68. District manager 
jODSae Grand Junction, 
Colorado in 1972 and Carson 
City in 1979 were next on his 
agenda. 

He made his first trip to 
Alaska in 1972 to help train 
realty specialists on the newly 
created Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act. He returned 
in 1985 with an _ evaluation 
team to examine Alaska Fire 
Service operations. 

Owen says, "My job is to 
help AFS continue to be the 
best organization possible." g 


Washington Office 
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“One 


Nation, 


Many People 


All Americans Day Celebration 


by Ed Bovy 

BLM, Alaska, the Fourth of 
July and the spirit of the 
rededication of the Statue of 
Liberty came together on July 
2 at AS first 
"All-American's Day." 


Sponsored by EEO, the 
day-long event included a pie 
sale, costume and_— essay 
contests. 


"We have sponsored many 
programs aimed at _ one 
minority or another so we felt 
it was time to pull all of us 


miscellaneous documents 
examiner, won third place and 
a $50 bond. The judges agreed 
that determining the winners 
was very difficult and much 
effort and creativity was 
Ee aim by all entrants. 


al 


Money for the bonds’ was 
donated by the management 
team and section chiefs. 

Both Healey | and))\the 
audience were surprised when 
he was announced first place 
winner. “It just goes to show 
you that ADP people can write 
more than computer 
programs," Healey said. This 
was the first time he had ever 
entered a_ writing contest. 
Healey said he combined the 
contest theme with the 


together acknowledging the national celebration for the 
one thing we have in common, rededication of the Statue of 
our American heritage," said Liberty. 

program coordinator, Patty 

Tengberg. 


The highlight of the day 
was the reading of the three 
winning essays which best 
reflected the program's theme 
of "One Nation, Many People - 
Color Us American." The 11 
essays submitted were judged 
on the basis of originality, 
creativity and impact. Dan 
Healey, ASO Wang systems 
administrator, won first prize 
and a $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
with his essay "The Ultimate 
Minority." Ed Earnhart, ASO 
realty specialist, won second 
place and a $75 bond and 
Susan Erickson, ASO lead 


THE ULTIMATE MINORITY 
by Dan Healey 


If our Lady of Liberty could turn just once from her mighty stone 
pillar in New York harbor to see what her huddled masses had become, her 
stern metal face would surely burst with the warm smile of a mother’s pride. 
Her torch would glow brighter than the sun on a clear June morning fueled 
by the dreams and aspirations of those oppressed, sick and outcast millions 
that have passed beneath her robes. She would look in awestruck wonder at 


-, 


this land we call America! 


A land of such diverse culture and attitude that no logic could define 
tts course. A nation so fiercely loyal to the concepts of individuality and the 
protection of civil rights that “WE-THE-PEOPLE”’ willingly initiate change to _ . 
benefit the few so that we may share equally of freedom’s bounty. A society 
of untold paradox and contradiction, how could anyone have expected us to 
survive? Yet, it is for these very reasons that we have become the most 
powerful nation on earth and our individual differences have forged the steel 
fabric that unites us all as one nation.- as AMERICANS. 


As her prideful eyes view the splendor of our accomplishments, she 
will be distracted by the echoes of our enemies from across the sea - enemies 
who would destroy our principles and ideals at any cost. Liberty will 
patiently listen to the rantings of these madmen and fanatics, but she will 
only hear the cowardly tremble in their voices when they speak the name 

/f°AMERICA”’’ - for no matter how militant or arrogant they may be, no 
* nation on earth dare spark her wrath. 


As she turns back for one last look, she will undoubtedly hear the 
critics here at home who would advocate dismantling our society and rebuild- 
ing it into something that satisfies their own perceptions of what ts fair and 
equitable. She will simply accept the fact that we are a people riddled with 
imperfection, but at the same time offer the critics a challenge to show us 
a better system. A challenge that has remained unanswered for over 200 
years! 


Liberty is the essence of the tremendous contributions that have been 


made to our country by minorities; she is the spirit and pride of the greatest 
nation on earth, 


She ts also the only “GREEN-LADY” I know! 


Dan Healey being congratulated by 
State Director Mike Penfold for his 
winning essay. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, AMERICA 


Color 


Us 


Dave Lavimodiere and Ed Doyle, first place costume contest winners. 


First place in the costume 
contest as indicated by 
audience applause was won by 
Dave Lavimodiere, ASO 
cartographic technician, and 
Ed Doyle, ASO miscellaneous 
documents examiner, for their 
rendition of the "The 


American Dream" (which 
included a Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle). Second place 


went to Mike Clark, ASO 
cartographic technician and 
third place went to a ragtag 
group from the ASO Branch of 
Conveyance Services known as 
"The Huddled Mass." 

BLMers donated more than 
LOOmepies for the occasion: 
Proceeds from the sales raised 
$573.90 which was donated to 
the homeless and hungry at 
the Brother Francis Shelter 
and to Marshall Strauss’ (922) 
son (who recently lost his 
home in a fire). Some unsold 


pies were sent to Bean's Cafe. 
This year's All American 


Day celebration will be hard 
to top but Tengberg thinks it's 
worth a try. "We really 
appreciated all the help given 
by our committee to make ita 
success. Thanks to the 
managers who allowed their 
people to participate and also 


to those who brought’ or 
purchased a pie. We are 
Senoin oie OUCH cet CQUCS EMP LOL 
evaluation soon and I hope to 
get comments on how to 
improve the program," says 
Tengberg. Tengberg thinks it 
could become an annual event. @ 
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American” 


Pies donated for All Americans Day. 


BLM gets new airport display 


"Forging New Frontiers" is 
the theme of a new BLM 
exhibit recently installed on 


the fan em CONCOULSCM BOL mn the 
Anchorage International 
Airport. 

The display features a 
four-foot diameter Landsat 
mosaic of Alaska as an 
"attention getter" and 


explains BLM's use of new 
technology in managing Public 
Lands in Alaska. 

"Many people don't realize 
that BLM is actively involved 
in many new applications of 
technology in resource 
management," says George 
Gurr, chief of public affairs. 
"l hope the new display will 
acquaint them with some of 
our StatesOl-imne-are 
innovations." 

"I wanted a design with a 


modern 80's look that would 
fit in with the new airport 
decor and yet not be so trendy 
that it wouldn't look 
contemporary five years from 
now," said designer Ed Bovy, 
ASO public affairs. 

The design was refined and 
meticulously constructed by 
Ken Higgins and Tony Williams 
at the ADO carpenter shop. 

"Ken and I really enjoy 


these types of projects 
because they offer a lot of 
challenge . . . they lend 


themselves to more innovation 
than our normal projects," 
says Williams. 

“Forging New Frontiers" 
replaces “People, Land, and 
Water, the original BLM 
display constructed by Higgins 
in 1979. @ 
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by Susan Swartz 

The-normally bright yellow 
fire -shirts .were—brown when 
thehotshot~ firefighting--crew 
stumbled——off_- the-_-old-—bus. 
Their faces -were—brown.. too. 
Their~packs- and -gear-showed 
hard—use.--The -hotshots--were 
retuming— —from —a—fire —at 
Tetida, Alaska, about—70—miles 
northeast=of=McGrath.— They 
had-24-hours to-rest before the 
next-fire-assignment. 

This —scene-—has-—repeated 
itself—throughout—the—Alaska 
Fire-—Service's-—1986-——season, 
one—of—the —most-- active—fire 
seasons in years. 

ASs—6f July 31, the- totat 
number=of fires reached 175 
with-—41 7,204 acres on BLM 
protected lands. 

"Gomg—out. on a fire is the 
closest-you-can-get_to going. to 
war-without -actually going to 
war,"-fanana Zone's~.-Fire 
Management Officer - daek 
Ledgerwood says. Like soldiers 
Alaska Fire Service employees 
train-hard to be always ready 
to-respond. When a fire report 
is—-received, the action -1s 
smooth-and.coordinated. 

Despite-the-fact that the 
study-—of—fire— behavior has 
become-a-—seience, a wildland 
fire-can_ still be unpredictable. 
The-Chalkyitsik firé,-known as 
the-"“Ugly-Fire,"—-was-so named 
because 1th — Fou ow 
normal-fire behavior. Located 
45-miles east of Fort Yukon, 
the fire-was-—burning in heavy 
downfall” from a _ previous 
burn. This hampered 
operations—and-provided.heavy 
fuel —for——the-—-fire; Gary 
Dunning, a—smokejumper. —on 
the-initial-attack, was-impaled 
when-—he —landed—on-—a~dead 
HEE. The —trée—-pierced—his 
thigh. Dunning was evacuated 
to- Fairbanks-with- the stub. stil 
through his leg. Luckily, the 
injury did not Cause permanent 
damage. Dunning, on 
emergency detail from the 


Charred stumps ¢ 


Rampart EFF crew member uses pulaski to clear 
the fireline on the Minchumina fire. 


SE Rae ae 


lash left by the Chalkyit- 


National Park Service at 
—-Syeuowstones. had—a-—short-stay — 
at Fairbanks 
Hospital, “before “he returned — 
"The —1986 fire season _ 
kicked off May 5 when four — 

~smokejumpers_ responded to a 


fire. 


Memorial“ 


On the--third- day, 14,300 


“acres--were- burning and~ crews 
‘proceeded withthe building of — 
—d-fireling.— By—tune-20-the fire 
——hard—erown. to. 620—aeres- : 
=requiring the” efforts—of— 283 
firefighters. Finally-contained— 
on. June-30,-1t-was—completely- 

—demobilized—-on——July—1 ,-—but— 
~burned within containment ~ 


~~. fiveweeks—after—starting,—the 


=~ _stretch-of warm-weather with= 
’ -daily- thunderstorms 

—new—fires—-s tatewide.. - 
yoo dat yen heh (ning Stee.) oe 


> 


= fire continued to smoider. 


--WMeanwhite a 10-day 


— Ory 


sent. back: 


Lake, =but .°>-growing 


firefighters. That day the fire 
grew to the south by 31,260 
acres! for) ai) total) of 55,600 
acres. To the southeast was 
Denali National Park, a 


containment. 


“<4 for the land from the Alaska Initial At-| 
“od tack Management System (AIAMS) com- 
“puter. a 


Jal fire planning, is a major factor in det- 
Se eee burning uae ieatte ar aE “Jermining the level of suppression. 
control- by initial attack so 
———firefighters were-——pulled--off—— 
==—the-firefor-, theisatety;— "The — 
——-—firé merged with~another-fire- : 
————bringitig—the --total aereage—t6- 
ar ear eas ! fl gears 
—= =A GOuplé: of days-“of-cooler— 

. “aveatherhad ‘slowed: the fire 
wand  6£EWS — Were 
=Since-4t-—“was. approaching = the 
- faH—protection “areas of- the -~ 
-Lake-Minchumina> community. 
“When it-was manned, ‘the fire- 
-——-wwas- about eight-miles -south-of- 

thes 

southeast. 


“| moderate - 


“| burn but will be monitored. The degree 
“<1 of suppression varies with each of these 


“| factors as cost, other priority fires, avail- | 
lability of firefighting resources, and time | 


“| tends to be wetter and fires don’t spread 


-| fied land that would be attacked in June 
| might be left to burn in August. If the 
“4 land is designated as “limited,” the fire 
will not be fought, but will be monitor- 


| not threatened. 
= “A ~day. -later=the ~ 
Sire ee ected A te raitter ook 
==-flame——burned. ° ‘ around: “and — 
-—hehind the base: camp “forcing 

“the evacuation of “sixty-eight 


* protection areas, the dispatcher will send 
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-limited protection areas Oa 
~July-“l4~ the~ fire—-elimbed—t6 


.76,000.-acresand was.-finally- 
contained.-After-completing-a 
line’ on-the-north~side~of—the- 
11.9 —Squere—mte— ire. erews 
were -demobilized-on-July 23;- 
although—the-—fire-—-will—_be 
monitored until declared-out.. 
About—the-third--week=in 
July, the-heat-wave in Interior. 
Alaska---broke.- Higher: 
humidities ~helped- firefighters 
as the-“numerous~fires~slowed.- 


-.For.1986-the-war is‘over. i 
pb —— 


responses 


When a fire is reported, the dispatcher 
dat the fire coordination centerin Fairbanks 
drequests protection status information 


Protection status, the result of region- 


Fire plans designate an area in one 
of four protection categories: critical - 
Jwhere lives and property are at stake; 
‘|full - lands with high resource values; | 
lands of lesser values; and 
limited - where fire can be allowed to 


categories. 
Fires are fought dépending on such 


jof year. After mid-July the weather | 


as large or as quickly. A fire on modi- 


ed to assure that valuable resources are 


If the fire report is for full or critical 


out initial attack forces, usually smoke- 
jumpers or retardant-carrying aircraft. 
Smokejumpers are in the air and on thet. 
|way to the fire within seven minutes of 
a call. Retardant bomber planes have a 
similar response time, 

Village emergency firefighting (EFF) 
crews shadow the blaze by helicopter tf 
it’s too big for the smokejumpers to 
handle. 
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Volunteers make a difference 


When a0 comes to 
stretching the budget the next 
best thing to having a Dutch 


uncle is a volunteer. In the 
Glennallen Resource Area, 
volunteers "have been 
inundating us with offers of 
free labor," says Gene 


Terland, area manager. 

The many helping hands 
worked in all phases of the 
recreation program, according 
to Larry Kajdan, recreation 
planner. For example three 
Student Conservation 
Association interns, Sean 
Ragain, Ben Seifert and Tim 
Haller spent PZ WVCeKs 
maintaining campground 
facilities, clearing trail 
easements and monitoring use 
on the wild and scenic rivers. 

John Floyd, an Oregonian, 
and Nancy Moore of the Plant 
Materials Center in Palmer, 
spent two weeks in June 


Cabin gets facelift 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Kendall Jenson signs guest register at 
BLM’s public use cabin. 


assisting with  streambank 
rehabilitation and road 
reclamation in the _ Tangle 
Lakes area. 

Vacationing Bob  Dieli, 


outdoor recreation planner in 
the Stateline Resource Area in 
Nevada, spent two weeks 
establishing photo plots along 
the Gulkana River and doing 
Campground maintenance 
along the Denali Highway. 

Anchorage Boy Scouts 
Troop 286 led by Fran 
Eickbush, chief of cadastral 
survey, painted and _ stained 
three outhouses along’ the 
Gulkana River on the Fourth 
of July weekend. 

Alpine Linnel, a trainee in 
the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation program, did 
yard work around the 
Glennallen station throughout 
the summer. 

Sandy Dunson and Blair 


A service project 
supervised -by a local Eagle 
Scout candidate has resulted 
in dramatic improvements to 
the 40-year old Cripple Creek 
public-use cabin 60 miles 
north of Fairbanks. 

Kendall Jenson, 14, of Boy 
Scout siroocpy yi! 15s ledm sa 
volunteer work party 340 
hours over three days to save 


the BLM $2,000 in 
maintainence costs on_ the 
cabin. 

Eielson Scoutmaster 
George Johnson first 


contacted Outdoor Recreation 
Planner Tom Dew about a 
possible project for Jenson in 
the Tall woriigss: After 
extensive planning the BLM 
purchased the materials for 
the restoration. 

To develop his leadership 
abilities, Jenson planned, 
scheduled and coordinated the 
work for a crew consisting of 
his parents, four boy scouts, 
their fathers and friends and 
two scoutmasters. 


French worked for fisheries 
biologist Mike Scott on a 
cooperative project with the 
Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game _ tagging arctic 
grayling on the Gulkana River. 

The Department of Natural 
Resources Internship program 
provided laborers for _ the 
construction of the Indian 
Creek Trail at Mile 47 of the 
Tok Cutoff. 

Some of these same 
volunteers along with staff 
seasonals lent a hand at the 
Dry Creek State Campground 


visitor center dispensing 
information to tourists and 
campers. 


In the McGrath Resource 
Area Nancy Eathorne and Jeff 
Dunk performed creel census 
on the Unalakleet River for 
most of the summer. mg 


Starting June 12, the crew 
spent three days completing 
repairs on the cabin and its 
contents. 

After cleaning the cabin 
and campground area, the 
workers removed hazard trees, 
cut and stacked firewood, dug 
and relocated a new outhouse 
pit, checked the water pumps 
and installed a road barrier. 

A nature trail was cleared 
of overgrowth and _ debris 
before new railings were cut 
and installed for one of the 
foot bridges. The two bridges 
were then painted. Thirty 
feet of boardwalk was 
installed in wet areas of the 
trail. 

The service project is the 
largest requirement towards 
the Eagle rank. It “Stresses 
leadership and the ability to 
organize and direct work. The 
Eagle rank is the culmination 
of scouting. 

The Cripple Creek cabin 
may be reserved for a minimal 
fee throughout the year. @ 


es 


Larry Kajdan, Glennallen outdoor recreation planner leads the Troops. 


Scouts lend a hand 


by Linda Weld 


The Copper River Basin is 
a sparsely-settled rural 
community. Hard-hit by the 
state's slumping economy, 
state field offices are teaming 
up with BLM and other federal 
agencies to pull the 
community together. 

Children from the Copper 
River region are now learning 
about conservation and 
resource management-—-thanks 
to new and innovative 
cooperative programs. 

BLM Outdoor Recreation 
Planner Larry Kajdan helped 
organize several working 
expeditions for Gakona Cub 
Scout Pack 553. Scout leaders 
were looking for ways the boys 
could help the community 
learn something about the 
outdoors. 

Alvear. | BEM veteran 
who is — responsible for 
maintaining the nearly 150 
easements in the _ region, 
Kajdan planned two working 
field trips: a May trip to Old 
Beaver Dam Trail, anda June 
trip to Sourdough Campground. 

The Old Beaver Dam Trail 
was ideal work for the Scouts. 
Assisted by BLM Forester 
Geoff Gross, Kajdan led eight 
Scouts and four other adults 
down the 25-foot wide 
easement across private lands. 


The boys cut small trees 
and shrubs, and widened the 
trail. Adults placed boardwalk 
over the swampier parts. 

"They did a terrific job," 
commented Kajdan. “The use 
of ratchet loppers enabled the 
Scouts to cut brush that is 
norimallyaithe: | size cul by 
adults." 


Cub scout cutting brush. 


The June trip to Sourdough 
Campground enlisted the same 
Pack to address a 
long-standing problem: poor 
drainage. Scouts worked in 
teams on a number of 
activities, including ditching, 
draining, litter patrols and 
trailbrushing. 

Each of these trips was in 
conjunction with State Park 
Ranger and Cubmaster, 
Jeremy Weld. 
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Moore on safety 


Bob Moore 


Bob Moore's federal career 
may have belonged exclusively 
to the Forest Service if he 
hadn't joined the BLM family 
as ASO's safety 
officer/volunteer coordinator 
in May. For more than 25 
years the soft-spoken, 
distinguished looking Moore 
had been totally immersed in 
the world of fire 
management. AS cu aaigcire 
officer, the national forests of 
San Bernadino and Mendocino 
in California were his 
stomping grounds. until he 
came to Alaska in 1981 as the 
safety officer for the Chugach 
National Forest. 

Being BLM's safety officer 
means Moore teams up with 


Anchorage and _ Fairbanks 
district safety officers to 
implement BLM's safety 
program. Periodically they 
inspect the safety of buildings, 
field camps, sanitation 
facilities and aviation 
operations. 


As volunteer coordinator, 
he coordinates the placement 
of volunteers between other 


federal, state and _ outside 
agencies. 
Comfortable in his new 


surroundings, he says, “I like 
my job and everyone's been so 
polite and helpful. I'm happy 
with the change." = 
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Great Land 


visitors 


Alaska Land Use Council Co-Chairman Vern Wiggins adjusts Under Secretary 


Ann McLaughlin’s parachute strap. 
Operations, center, looks on. 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson __ 

The Fairbanks District 
Office staff hosted the new 
Under Secretary of the 
Interior Ann Dore McLaughlin 
and Secretary of the Interior 
Donald Hodel to a 
familiarization tour of lands 
managed by Interior agencies, 
June 22 -26. These Washington 
visitors experienced the 
vastness of Alaska, saw the 
complicated boundary patterns 
shared with other agencies and 
were made aware of the 
challenges of conveying public 
domain lands into private and 
state ownership. 

Accompanying McLaughlin 
were Bill Horn, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Fish, 


Wildlife and Parks; Joe 
Martyak, Principal Deputy 
Under) Secretary of) the 


Interior; J. Lisle Reed, Deputy 


Under Secretary’ of) ‘the 
Interior; and Vern Wiggins, 
Alaska Land Use Council 


Federal Co-Chairman. 
McLaughlin's party visited 
smokejumper operations in 
Fairbanks and enjoyed a 
helicopter overflight of the 
Steese/White Mountain areas. 
The group toured the Gold 
Dust Creek Mine near Circle 


Tom Hilliard, Chief of Smokejumper 


Hot Springs, Prudhoe Bay and 
other parts of the state. 
J. Steven Griles, Assistant 


Secretary of the _ Interior, 
Lands and Minerals 
Management, arrived in 


Alaska, July 7 for a two-week 
look at the minerals’ and 
energy potential in Alaska. 
He was accompanied by Jim 
Cason, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the _ Interior; 
Dave Brown, Deputy Director 


of the Bureau of Mines, and 
David O'Neal, Deputy 
Director of BLM. Griles was 
interested in minerals and 
energy operations with an 
emphasis on _ environmental 
protection. 


To become more familiar 
with these issues, Griles and 
his group visited the North 


Slope, Teshepuk Lake, the 
Colville River, Umiat, Pt. 
McIntire and the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge. 
Traveling through the 


Coldfoot area 200 miles north 
of Fairbanks, Griles was 
briefed on the new Utility 


Corridor Resource 
Management Plan, corridor 
issues and associated 


developments with mining, 


recreation, state selections 
and the conservation units. 
In Fairbanks, the Assistant 


Secretary addressed the 
Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce and _ was later 
interviewed by local TV 
stations. 


At the FDO all employees 
meeting, most of the group 
sported colorful satin garters 
on their arms in honor of the 
annual festival. The last day 
concluded with dinner at Gold 
Dredge /#8 with Alaska Miners 
Association members-—a 
fitting conclusion’ to a 
minerals and energy tour in 
northern Alaska. 


Edge wins computer 
scholarship 


by Ed Bovy 

David Edge, cartographic 
technician recently won a 
$500 scholarship and a $600 
registration. fee’ to) tne 
government Computer Expo in 
Washington, D.C., July 14 
16. The national scholarship 
contest recognizes individual 
federal, state and local 
government employees who 
have made a. significane 
impact in their working 
environment through the 
creative use of information 
technology. 


Edge was cited for his 


work with | computerizing 
Master Title Plats, upgrading 
fire plotting software, 
implementing map 
reformatting to allow updating 
township plats and performing 
investigative research work. 
His supervisors conclude the 
compléxity ” of his) swans 
"extends = beyond What" is 
typical: Of an entry”) level 
programmer/analyst 

activity." Computerization of 
the Title and Land Status 
section is projected to save 
$250,000 annually and allow 
quicker turn around times for 
generated products. 


U.S. 
FISH & WILDLIFE 
SERVICE 


i 


This is the first in a series of articles 
featuring other agencies, their missions 
and how they interact with the BLM 
in Alaska. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


by Bob Ward Service 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is the caretaker for 
the finned, furred and 
feathered critters whose 
habitat comprises national 
wildlife refuges throughout 
the nation. Just like BLM, 
their employees enforce a 
myriad of federal laws, but 
with a more limited mission of 
protecting wildlife resources 
and meeting international 
treaty obligations. 

In Alaska, there are 16 
refuges including five units of 
the Alaska Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge. A refuge is 
the _ natural habitat or 
sanctuary for wildlife. 

Totaling 77 million acres, 
the Alaska refuges range from 
the Aleutians to the Arctic 
including vast acres’ of 
waterfowl habitat, wilderness 
and the maritime lands. The 
Maritime Refuge System 
encompasses public lands in 
coastal waters and adjacent 
seas of Alaska. 

The following are some 
ways the BLM and USF&WS 
work together: 

On the policy level, Mike 
Penfold, BLM State Director, 
and Robert Gilmore, USF&WS 
Regional Director, interact as 


Alaska Land Use Council 
members. 

The council deals with such 
issues as standardized 


management for National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers, special 
permits for guide operations, 


and competitive events such 
as the Iditarod and Gold Rush 
Classic races, according to 
Rich Hagen, ASO recreation 
planner, who serves as staff 
support on such projects. 

On the field level, District 
and Resource Area _ people 
coordinate land use and 
resource activity planning 
with USF&WS planners such as 
Pete Jerome, a former BLMer. 
Refuge lands adjoin such BLM 
areas as the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area, the 
Birch Creek National Wild 
River, and the Yukon Flats 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

"BLM still manages 
casefile work and adjudication 
of state and Native selections, 
Native allotments, settlement 
claims, mineral patents and 
other actions on refuge lands. 
We also work together on 
ANCSA 17(b) easement 
management with USF&WS," 
says Sandy Dunn, ADO lead 
realty specialist. 

On an operational level, 
the ADO Division of Minerals 
provides the USF&WS with 
resource evaluation, oil and 
gas lease administration, and 
compliance inspections. 
Geologists and geophysicists 
are evaluating the oil and gas 
Potential MOtmeythe MieArClic 
National Wildlife Refuge and 
other refuges. 

On the’ well-established 
Kenai National Moose Range, 
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BLM's relationship with refuge 
staff is somewhat different, 
according to Joe Dygas, chief 
of the branch of inspection 
and enforcement. 

"Primarily, USF&WS is the 
surface managing agency and 


BLM is concerned’ with 
subsurface operations or 
production," says Dygas. 


"Jointly the BLM, the Fish and 
Wildlife and the Alaska 
Department of Environmental 
Conservation form a_ task 
force overseeing the clean-up 
of PCBs associated with oil 
and gas operations on the 
Kenai refuge." 

BLM's Alaska Fire Service 
fights fire on wildlife refuges 
in northern Alaska. Fish and 
Wildlife staffers often serve 
as resource advisors on 
interagency fire teams. 

"We observe several 
interagency fisheries 
agreements and work together 
on subsistence determinations 
as well," says Laun Buoy, ASO 
wildlife biologist. 

Show Swans mther lead 
coordinating agency and 
consolidates input from all 
federal land management 
agencies. The main role of 
BLM is’ to _ cooperatively 
monitor activities which may 
affect subsistence use of 
resources and to assure that 
planned activities maintain 
opportunities for subsistence." m 


F.R.E.D. 
“Fully Research Every Decision’’ 
by ASO Personnel 
Answers to Personnel questions are not always obvious. See how you would answer the 


following questions? 


If you are a GS-9 in one series with a full performance level of GS-11 would you 
have to compete for a GS-11 in another series? 


How much annual leave can an immediate supervisor approve? 


A. Accrued and accumulated annual leave balance. 
B. Annual leave not to exceed 15 workdays at any one time. 
C. Annual leave not to exceed 30 workdays. 


Can you get a QS! with a Level I! PIPR? 


if your training is reflected on the approved AWP, but an SF-182, ‘‘Request 
Authorization, Agreement and Certification of Training’’ is not completed and 
submitted to Employee Development, will you be nominated to attend the 


course? 


Is an oral admonishment grievable? 


Is a 30-day suspension grievable? 


Does an employee have a right to Leave Without Pay (LWOP)? 


answers on back page 
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RUNBERG continued 
years the trips have taken him 
to: Europe, where he visited 


East Berlin, Austria and 
Liechtenstein; Bermuda; 
Newfoundland; the east and 


west coasts of Mexico; and 
American and Western 
Samoa. The most recent trip, 
a People-to—People tour of 


China, was the most 
fascinating, intriguing and 
educational. "China was 


different from any other place 
in the world," he says. 

Always adventurous, 
Runberg is now investigating 
the underwater world. Proud 
that at age 51, he certified as 
a scuba diver, he is looking 
forward to future underwater 
exploration in the South 
Paeifiel and «the! Caribbean: 
Although he hasn't ruled out 
the possibility, the thought of 
diving in Alaskan’ waters 
"leaves him cold." @ 


Accolades 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Alan Andrus, Electronic Mechanic, 
ADO Division of Operations 

Hall, Betty J., Clerk Typist, Glennallen 
Resource Area 

Hopster, Janice, Contact Representative, 
ADO Division of Operations 


Personal Notes 


Playing for Susitna Ltd., softball players Pam Chesla, Anne Richardson, _ 


Debbie Feay recently won six games to go undefeated and win the round 


robin tournament. 


Chelsea and Richardson were named to the tournament 


all star team. Richardson was also named the tournament’s most valuable 


player. 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Michael Kasterin, Supervisory Realty 
Specialist, Peninsula Resource Area 


WELCOME ABOARD 


Stephen Hamrick, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Rachel Hodge, Clerk Typist, ASO Dt- 
vision of Cadastral Survey 


MOVING ON 


Brenda Howard, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyances 

Roger Ryburn, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 


ANSWERS TO FRED 


. No. Provided you meet the qualifi- 
cations for the new position. Promo- 
tion to the GS-11 requires you to meet 
time-in-grade requirements and qualifi- 
cations for the position. 


2. B. 


3. No. QSI’s can only be granted for a 
Level I summary rating. 


4. No. 


Yes. Even informal discipline is griev- 


"able if the grievant requests a remedy 
that is personal to him or her. 


. No. A 30-day suspension is appealable 
to the Merit Systems Protection Board. 


. Only in two specific incidents. Nation- 
al Guardsmen and Reservists have a 
right to LWOP for active and inactive 
duty for training. Veterans, also have 
a right to LWOP for training of service 
connected injuries and _ illness. All 
LWOP is within the discretion of Man-. 
agement. 
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